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BUGGLES WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. No. 2. 


HE ENCOUNTERS A ‘‘CooMB,” AND WONDERS IF IT IS SOFT AT THE BotTrTom. 








THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER. 
(Latest Version.) 


[Professors HERDMAN and Boyer, after three 
years’ study, have decided that oysters cannot have 
typhoid fever. Even if the bacilli of that disease 
getinside they not only do not increase, but are 
got rid of in a few days. . . . The oysters taken 

isome of the rivers on the Essex coast are above 
suspicion,” 

Tak Walrus and the Carpenter 

Were walking by the sea, 
! | They wept like anything to think 
That folks should disagree— 
Saying oysters were not yet 
From all infection free. 


“0 Oysters, come and walk with us,”’ 
The Carpenter besought, 








‘* For it appears that you, my dears, 
Were never what we thought ; 

We fancied you had typhoid germs, 
But now we’re better taught.’’ 


The eldest Oyster looked at him, 
And gave a cunning leer, 

The eldest Oyster stroked his beard 
The while he seemed to sneer, 

And put his fingers to his nose 
As if to say, ‘‘ No fear!”’ 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile at least 

Until they came to Colchester, 
And there they had a feast. 

‘It’s all right,’’ said the Carpenter, 
‘No danger in the least.’’ 


**T only wish,’’ the Walrus said, 
‘“‘That we had known before 


That oysters were innocuous 
When eaten by the shore. 

‘Tis only those which come from shops 
That purchasers deplore.’’ 


‘*O Oysters,’’ said the Carpenter, 
‘*This is a pleasant spot, 

But now the hour is getting late, 
So shall we homeward trot ?’’ 
But no one answered him because 

They ’d eaten all the lot. 





THE POINT OF VIEW.—No. IX. 


Puddleton-on-Sea, Sept. 23. 
DEAR MR. PuncH,—For some time past 
I have been allowing ladies and gentle- 
men to share the comforts of my modest 
little home—as paying guests—at a purely 
nominal fee. I do not speak of those low 
persons who let lodgings, but I think you 
will admit that the BRITISH BOARDING 
HousE is a National Institution, and 
should be jealously guarded as such. 
Now Sir, the ridiculous luxury permitted 
at those huge and vulgar hotels (which 
spring up everywhere) is ruining the har- 
mony of many of our quiet homes. 
Boarders now turn up their noses all day 
long, and ring their bells at all hours, as 
if they had a right todoso. They must 
have their boots cleaned every morning 
before breakfast if you please! In my 
time one clean towel per week was con- 
sidered ample, and as to second helpings 
at table and afternoon tea and all those 
other wicked extravagances, they were 
never heard of. When the bill comes in, 
each ‘‘extra’’ is contested. Why, Sir, 
I have heard a person, who posed for 
gentleman, decline to pay a beggarly 
4s. 6d. extra per week for his bicycle! 
and as to 5s. for boots, he wouldn’t hear 
of it, although he wore both brown and 
black ones every day! ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen,’’ indeed!—I would recom- 
mend them to go upon the rates at once 
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and not take the bread out of the mouths 

of respectable people who work their 
knuckles bare for nothing a year. 

Iam, dear Mr. Punch, 

ONE WHO IS ALWAYS ABOVE BOARD. 





THE FAVOURITE FLOWER OF THE FOoR- 








TUNE-HUNTER.—Marigold. 
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BACK TO BUSINESS. 


Madame La République, ‘‘ Now THAT THE AFFAIRE IS DISPOSED OF, THE FORT SURRENDERED, AND REBELS IN CUSTODY I caN 
DEVOTE MYSELF TO THE EXHIBITION !” 
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MORE LITTLE DRIVES IN IRELAND. 


LOOKING out very early from my room 
in the excellent Shelbourne Hotel at 
Dublin, I perceive a grey sky and drizz- 
ling rain over St. Stephen’s Green. Ver 
unpromising for a picnic. My Iris 
friends told me to bring a macintosh. 
Shall also take an umbrella, though that 
seems quite unusual for a man in this 
country. Wish I had two umbrellas. 
Nothing like having a change of clothes, 
or umbrellas. Imagine picnics in this 
climate! Shall probably wish myself 
back again, enjoying a hot luncheon in the 
comfortable coffee-room of the Shelbourne, 
and indifferent to the weather outside. 

However, I start, and meet my friends 
at the station. Kind, hospitable Irish 
friends! They have brought two extra 
waterproofs, of prodigious thickness, for 
me. Directly we start the weather be- 
comes brilliantly fine and hot, and 
throughout the livelong day I, a small 
man, have to carry those two massive 
waterproofs, my own coat, and the light 
cloaks of the two ladies at every change 
of train and car. Kind, hospitable Irish 
friends! But it is warm work. 

For the first time I appreciate the 
charms of riding on an Irish car with a 
lover of horses, who does all he can to 
save fatigue to the nice little mare in this 
hired conveyance. Our return journey is 
on a sort of switchback road. To walk 
uphill for the sake of a horse seems to me 
natural enough. The ladies do this. But 
the Irish car weighs down the horse when 
descending, so my friend and I have to 
walk downhill. Happily no one suggests 
that it would help the mare if I carried 
those immense waterproofs. When there 
is a slight rise we all sit forward; when 
there is a slight descent we hang over the 
back. As the road is never level we are 
in constant movement. For nice healthy 
exercise, probably almost as good as polo, 
I can recommend such a ride on an Irish 
car. Walking is nothing to it. 

In this manner we reached Drogheda 
station, just in time for the train to Dublin. 
But it has been delayed in starting from 
Belfast, so the authorities, noticing a 
spare train hanging about, have despatched 
the latter to Dublin five minutes before 
the advertised time. Of course we could 
not catch that, but we catch the real train 
half an hour later, and, in spite of my 
fears that these happy-go-lucky people 
may send this train to Cork or to Galway, 
we ultimately arrive in Dublin, and go on 
southwards. The house of my kind, 
hospitable friends soon shelters me more 
comfortably than their wraps. 

It is said that the car drivers of Dublin 
arenever satisfied. One day I take a little 
drive in Phoenix Park. The fare by time 
is two shillings, by distance three, or less. 
I give the civil driver three, and an extra 
shillingasatip. Heaccepts them,and thanks 
me, but before doing so he makes the re- 
quisite protest, at which he himself smiles. 
With a twinkle in his eye he says, ‘‘Taht’s 
forr te carr, Sorr, but fwat’s forr meself?’’ 

My last drive is spoilt by whiskey. I 
have rambled about in four counties, and 

the round towers I have seen have been 
square. I resolve to visit Glendalough. 
At the nearest station I encounter a lady 
and her husband who have come by the 
Same train. We are going to the same 
, and we agree to share a car. We 
choose the neatest one, with a good horse. 
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The driver's face is red, but most drivers’ 
faces are. We start. 


ye at all.’’ 
willingly agree. In less than three 
minutes he comes out and drives on. It 
rains steadily. When we are well on the 
road we perceive that he is drunk. At 
times he leans against the lady, at times 
against me. He converses affably, but 
incoherently. In this fashion we cover 
the distance to Glendalough in an hour 
and a half. Then we rise up in protest, 





and solemnly warn him that if he becomes 





more intoxicated he will lose his passengers 


He civilly asks | and his fare, even if we have to walk back. 
permission to stop at the inn for ‘ foive | 
minutes, if it would not be inconvanient to | 
We suppose that he has to| 
take some parcel or message, and we) 


At the time appointed for our return 
the car is ready, but the driver is not. I 
find him in the bar, looking with a feeble 
smile at a glass of neat whiskey. When I 
have poured this on the floor he yields to 
my energetic remonstrances, and drives 
us safely back, protesting all the way 
against our unwillingness to join him in 
song and conversation. I especially incur 
his reproaches, not for wasting his whiskey, 
for he laughs at that, but for saying little. 
‘* Bedad,’’ says he, ‘‘ this misterr man is 
the most soilent man oi iver saw.’’ 

ROBINSON THE ROVER. 
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AN IMPORTANT DETAIL. 


Our latest Millionaire (to Gillie, who has brought him within close range of the finest Stag in the forest). ‘‘I say, MAC, CONFOUND IT 
ALL, WHICH EYE DO You UsE?” 








, . dwelt upon by my friend, no sort of explanation was offered of 
HOW I KILLED MY HALF-BRACE. its actual mechanism. It is true that I was asked if I had 
Yes, it was by a process of elimination that I discovered that | #ccustomed myself to the habits of a single trigger, to which I 
my talents lay in the direction of a sedentary life. No, not| Peplied that I never used any other kind. But the light thrown 
precisely a reductio ad absurdum; rather, a survival of the | Upon the general action of the instrument was inadequate. | 
fittest. ‘Take, for example, the experience which determined | Know nothing that is more unnerving to a sensitive tempera- 
me against adopting the career of a sportsman. I chanced to| ment than to be left to unravel the secret properties of a lethal 
be wandering in Devonshire in pursuit of refreshment for the | Weapon without professional assistance. 
mental faculties when I encountered an old schoolfellow, who| _As I emerged from the first hedge—one of those deadly Devon- 
insisted on my putting in a few days at his father’s neighbour-| Shire structures which lacerate the skin beyond recognition— 
ing place. To his frank cordiality I responded in the same| my piece inadvertently exploded. This passed, however, fora 
spirit, without arriére pensée. failure to secure a rabbit evidently disturbed by the detonation. 
The charm of my reception into the bosom of a very pleasant | The first field we drew blank, as I think the phrase is; but in 
house-party lost something of its early bloom in consequence of | the middle of the second, as the whole line, which included 
the topic of after-dinner conversation. This turned upon the|some nice-looking women, whose respect I wanted to win, 
morrow’s shoot. It was a happy chance, they said, that I had moved forward in a silence in which you could have heard the 
arrived on that evening of all others, for the next day’s beat (a| Smallest gun explode, a solitary bird rose within four feet of 
term which at first escaped my intelligence) was one of the|me. After my first discharge it still proceeded, followed by an 
best, and they wanted an extra gun to make a goodish bag. I|ill-bred dog. My second shot, which was separated from my 
protested, with well-feigned regret, that I did not happen to| first by the space of three seconds—which is far too long, as I 
have one of these implements about me, disguising the fact |am told—was succeeded by a piercing howl. This could not 
that I had never possessed anything of the kind. That would | well have issued from the bird, which flew unscathed into the 
be all right, my friend said, as he happened to have a brand-| Ewigkeit ; but I observed after this that the dog’s curiosity 
new pair of guns and would only be using one of them, as the | was less markedly prurient. At luncheon-time—to pass over 4 
shoot was to be over dogs (why ‘‘over’’? I could not imagine comparatively uneventful interval—I drank whisky in prefer- 
at the time, but found out later that there is hardly room| ence to beer, as being better for the eye-sight. I foresaw, 
underneath). The twin, he said, would fit me like a glove. 1| indeed, that if I was to contribute to the day’s bag I must be 
replied that I wanted words to express the keenness of my|up and doing. A certain coldness in the bearing of the party 
grateful anticipations. towards me I attributed to that kind of brutality which is the 
The truth was that, with the exception of a few kitchen-| common result of field sports. : 
beetles, and a brace or so of blue-bottles (I suppose the latter| One thing that I had already noticed was that the single birds 
do not strictly come under the head of game), I had as yet| which got up just under my nose paid little or no attention to 
killed no living thing. However, I assumed the air of a man of | my attack; whereas, on the other hand, when a large collection 
blood, though secretly I was glad enough that, with the prospect | of them rose into the air, and one or two fell at the very 
of war in the Transvaal, 1 had not affected a military career. moment when I let off my gun, I was not credited with the coup 
My sleep was marred by restive dreams ; and when the morn-| de grace. At any rate the keeper would pointedly say to one 
ing broke, I longed, like SHELLEY, for the return of the spacious | or other of my neighbours, “I think a bird fell to you here, 
night. I breakfasted without gusto; and I remember to have| Sir ;’’ or, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, I have gathered your brace.”’ ‘ 
shivered slightly when the gun was placed in my hands. While| I also omitted to say that just before luncheon a stupid 
its excellent qualities of balance and precision were freely | beater, or one of his class, had got in my way, and received an 
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inconsiderable number of pellets in his ealf. I learned that 
there is a recognised tariff for this kind of thing; so much up 
to the knee; so much more for the thigh ; and so on, up to four 

res for the complete destruction of the vision, and rather 
more for the widow in the event of victim’s decease. I com- 
pensated the man very generously for his trivial puncture the 
same evening. 

In the afternoon I was struck by a change of tactics on the 

tof my host. I was constantly requested to walk in adjoin- 
ing fields with beetling hedges intervening. Here, I was told, I 
should be sure to get some pretty driving shots. But what with 
the wind, and the unusual activity of birds arriving from the 
next field, I found it extremely difficult even to get my gun in 
the right position for perforating them before they had placed 
some hundred yards between themselves and immediate risk. 

Fortune, however, favoured me just before the close of 
operations. An exceptionally swift partridge swung down the 
wind over the field of which I held the lonely command. Eluding 
both my shots, which I made the mistake of directing as if ata 
stationary object, it flew carelessly against a telegraph wire 
and fell stunned. Reloading with a rapidity which I had pain- 
fully attained since the morning, I advanced to within two-and- 
a-half yards of the object. His fluttering proved that breath 
was not yet extinct, though but little hope could be held out of 
his ultimate recovery, even if my hostile attitude were not 
taken into account. Drawing a deliberate bead upon him I 
discharged both barrels. I am as certain as one can be of 
anything connected with a gun that the second shot touched 
him. I now closed with my prey; but before describing his 
last moments, I am free to say that the spectacle of suffering in 
aspeechless brute always unmans me; yet, through a certain 
physical refinement, I shrank from putting him out of his misery 
by the application of my bare hand. Accordingly, half turning 
my eyes away, I struck him a few severe blows with the muzzle 
(or is it called the stock?) of my gun. The dying bird chanced 
to be leaning against a small boulder which his body partially 
obscured. In the result, with the final stroke that extinguished 
the bird, I fractured my borrowed weapon somewhere about its 
middle. This unfortunate contretemps had the effect of blunting 
the edge of my joy as a sportsman who has attained. 

Being, I hope, a gentleman, I did not care to blast the 
character of the head-keeper by attributing the accident to his 
clumsiness. It would have been easy for me to allege that he 
had let the thing drop in handing it to me through one of those 
dangerous hedges. I preferred to say that the fracture was due 
to the ignition of a defective cartridge. From the way in which 
this story was received I doubt if the other version, of which 
Iwas too honourable to avail myself, would have met with a 
readier credence. I had not time to put this question to the 
test, as I left hurriedly the same evening, being summoned 
away by a telegram which I directed to myself. 

It was shortly after this that I adopted a sedentary career. 








“HEARTS ARE TRUMPS” AT DRURY LANE. 


(Chats between the Acts.) 


REALLY uncommonly good. Scenery excellent, and dialogue 
smooth and crisp. Plot not very intelligible—but what does 
that matter ? 

Quite so. Rather strange a lady should not know that her 
husband had not died a convict. Of course it was rumoured he 
had gone to Australia. And why should he go to Australia if he 
weren’t a convict ? 

Certainly, but then most respectable people live in Australia 
nowadays. Fancy the lady a little cranky. Why pretend to 
be single when she had a husband and a daughter? And how 
did she come to be living in a palatial country-house, and play- 
ing baccarat, under the patronage of the local parson ? 

__Doesn’t matter much. And new sort of millionaire. Quaint 
idea to come from Australia with untold gold ready to ruin 
any one connected with a brother dead for many years. Odd 
sort of amusement. But scenery and acting excellent. Cer- 
tainly excellent. 

(A Pause.) 


Inever knew that they put the band in the glass-house at the 
Botanical Gardens. And why was the crowd listening so in- 
tently to the music ? 


Why, of course, to The Lost Chord. A novelty, and always 
popular. And so convenient of the crowd not to interfere with 


emy ? 








the dialogue in front. What room was that in the Royal 





HEARD IN NORFOLK, 


Cyclist. ‘‘ How FAR Is IT TO WROxFoRD ?”’ 

Yokel. ‘‘ Watt, I rEcKON HIT’s BOUT Two WuHooPs.” 

Cyclist. ‘‘ Two wHat?” 

Yokel (taking this as challenging his veracity). ‘‘ PERHAPS IT MAY BE 
SOME FURDER.” (Reflectively.) ‘‘ Bur I’LL OWN HIT AIN’T MORE ’N 
Two Wuoors An’ A HoLier.” 





Couldn’t quite make out, but one looking into the Centrai Hall. 
Not entirely pleasant that picture incident. To show a nude 
portrait of an actual performer seems slightly superfluous. 

Yes. But heroine's speech to the private viewers remarkably 
well delivered. Strange occasion, however, for acknowledging 
her daughter—especially when her marriage had been a secret 
one. But for all that very amusing, and not in the least boring. 


(A Pause.) 


How little one cares for the plot of a melodrama when you get 
into the swing of it. Wasn’t the Stage of the Frivolity Music 
Hall well done ? 

Capital! And excellent idea the introduction of a biograph, 
although that reproduction of a compromising situation has 
been used before. But, take it all round, quite amusing. 

Miss BEATRICE FERRAR excellent as Maude St. Trevor. Dis- 
tinctly. Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH very good. 

Scenery, dialogue, dresses, and acting all that could be 
desired. 

Certainly. Quite worth coming to see—even twice. 


(A Pause.) 


Remarkably like an avalanche. Only the rumbling noise 
required to make it life-, or rather death-like. And what an 
admirably contrived accident! The plot a little complicated. 

Oh, who cares for the plot? And, if it comes to that, it is as 
good as any other. . 

I suppose so. Have had nearly four hours of it, and not bored ! 

Wonderful! Quite up to the form of poor dear DRURIOLANUS, 
Author and producer are to be congratulated. 

[Carried nem. con, 

As plays go, much above the average. 

[Exeunt Stalls, Boxes, and Pit. 

Don’t grudge coming here from the suburbs to see it. 

[Exeunt Dress and Upper Circles. 


Fust rite! [Exeunt the Gods. 
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GAMMON AND CO. 
(By the Author of ‘‘ Bobo,’’ ‘* The Booby 
Gone,’’ &c.) 
CHAPTER I. 


**Tr’s a fine day,’’ said Lady HASLEMERE 
rather wearily. ‘*‘ Somehow or other, KIT, 
I hate a fine day—but I loathe a wet one.”’ 


‘* There isn’t any of either,’’ Kit replied. | 
‘*Have some more tea? Tea is suburban | 
r Or some whiskey ? | 
Whiskey—I forget what whiskey is. Most | 
people only remember what it isn’t. Any-| 


pathos in solution. 


how, you'd better have a diink of some 


sort, because I’m going to be brilliant and | thing going on long?’”’ 


paradoxical for several pages, and you’ve 
got to listen to me.’’ 

**Oh, indeed,’’ 
MERE in dismay. 


** But I thought that 
Dodo——”’ 





ejaculated Lady HASLE-| presently—a little gamble, with no fair 


|nowadays—except dustmen 


“Was extinct? Of course. The hall- 
mark of the extinct is vitality. Only dead 
things are alive. I carry on the business, 
you see. And you, you dear old darling,’’ 
—she flung the toast-rack to the ceiling in 
a kind of eestasy—‘‘ you’ve got to sit and 
hear me sparkle. None hear so well as 
those who are deaf. Quite simple, after 
all—I invert the obvious, and you try to 
obviate the inversion. Here’s an illustra- 
tion—Heads !’’ 

**Indeed,’’ said Lady HASLEMERE (dodg- 
ing the tea-pot, which went with a crash 
through the window), ‘‘ and is this kind of 


**Oh, on and off—especially on—for 400 
pages or so. We'll have some incident 


play and lots of favour. Every one cheats 





deacons. I’m a nailer at the three-card 
trick. Or will you toss me for sixpence ? 
I’ve got a halfpenny here that I call Mr. 
SKRIBBLER, after the novelist.”’ 

“way?” 

‘* Because it’s got two tails,”’ giggled 
Kit. ‘*So has he—only two, poor man! 
And he uses them alternately in his fifty 
volumes. Isn't it strange? But so long 
as I have this halfpenny at least I possess 
a coign of vantage !’’ 

** Don’t, dear,’’ said Lady HASLEMERg, 
soothingly. ‘Please don’t go on like that 
—it must be such a strain.”’ 

**It is,’’ said Kit, ** but I know my duty 
to my readers. Let’s talk of something 
else. Have another crumpet. Don’t you 
love crumbling crumpets? I do; they 
are so thick and squab and heavy—-just 
like the atmosphere in the Underground 


Railway. My husband loathes them. 
Antipathy is the basis of affection. Love 


is the parody of a simulated dislike. But 
he’s a good chap, and he shall have a 
good chapter—later on, when I’ve done 
talking. I shall have to go and undress 
for dinner directly—and 1 must wear 
ruddy, royal rubies because there’s a 
man coming to dine—he’s something in 
the City and nothing anywhere else. 
Finance is the forfeit of fortune—or else 
fortune is the forfeit of finance—I forget 
which,.and if things were otherwise they 
might be different. But just think of a 
dear, delicious world where the otherwise 
wasn’t different, but always exactly the 
same!”’ 

Lady HASLEMERE pressed her hands to 
her forehead. ‘‘Isn’t that a little mixed?” 
she murmured. 

‘* Yes, it’s a little mixture—readers ery 
for it! Never mind, we ’ve got to the end 
of a chapter, and that’s something. Now 
we ’ll have five minutes’ sliding down the 
banisters to work off the effects. Come 
along, you old darling !”’ 

[End of Chapter I.—and perhaps our 
readers may prefer to imagine the 
others! 





AN ADDRESS TO A SPORTSMAN. 
WitH the Yankee to fight 
For the cup he won from us, 
Go, champion and knight, 
Redoubted Sir THOMAS. 


Take heart, never fear, 

With fortitude nerve it, 
When once the cup ’s here 

Trust you to preserve it ! 
In a skipper’s ‘‘ get up ’’— 

To a T, spruce and dapper— 
Cry ‘‘ Charge! for the cup!”’ 

(No charge for the wrapper.) 
While tempests the yacht 

Of your foe Uncle Sam rock, 
May it founder on what 

It scorns for a sham rock. 


Yet the best yacht may trip 
That skipper e’er skipped on; 
And there ’s many a slip 
’Twixt the cup and the LIPTON. 





ToPER-CAL Topic.—A country journal 
says that experiments are being made to 
make whiskey from hops. Of course, the 
new liquor, if the experiments succeed, 
will be styled Hop-Scotch. 











and arch- 


QUESTION OF THE HouR.—What’s the time? 
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Bobbie (whose Egg has been under-boiled by the new Cook). ‘‘OH DEAR ME! HERE's A Mess! 
Nurse, I wish you ‘pD BE sO DOOD AS TO TELL Co9K NOT TO FILL MY EGG SO FULL ANOTHER 


THE NEW CHARGER. 
(By Z. Y. X.) 

[’Bus-horses have been requisitioned by the 
Government for service in South Africa.] 
RIDE a ’bus-horse 
To the far Southern Cross, 
Says the War Office, 
For mounts at a loss ; 
With wrings on his withers 
And balls from his foes, 
He ’\1 face the music wherever he goes ! 


**Gen’ral’’ and Road-Car 
No more will he pull, 
With a van-load of passengers 
Crammed to the full; 
But a bellicose mien 
The new charger assumes, 
As he bears in the van a full Gen’ral in 
plumes ! 


See, ev'ry day, 
Without any fuss, 
** Copenhagens ’’ in posse 
Are hauling each ’bus! 
And Whitechapel mokes 
Will next form a corps 
With the Mounted Marines, and be off to 
the war! 





A SUBJECT. 


PRINCESS, I asked you on a day 

When my poor Muse was cold or coy, 
To name some subject for a lay 

Which might your poet’s pen employ. 


For I was tired of writing odes 
Concerning ‘‘ cabbages and kings,’’ 

Of singing love and golf and modes, 
And half a hundred common things. 


I hoped a theme I thus should find, 

(1 muttered, ‘‘ Now we sha’n’t be long!"’ ) 
Th2 royal treasures of your mind 

I thought to com into my song. 


But no! You ‘‘ put the question by,”’ 
And bade me plough my mental sand, 
Although you had, you can’t deny, 
A subject, so to speak, at hand. 


A subject dear (I hope) to you, 
Dear to myself, in some degree, 
A humble “ subject,’’ it is true, 





Princess, you ever have in—Me! 











PROPHETIC SERIES SHOWING A CENTLEMAN TAKING A LITTLE FRESH ‘?) AIR IN H'S TOP CARDEN. 


\“ 


10.45 A.M. 








10.50 A.M. 10.55 A.M. 


[The Daily Mail draws attention to the “ possibilities of roof gardens for London.”’] 
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THE OOM-POLLO BELVEDERE. 


DESIGN FOR A STATUE TO BE PRESENTED IN DUPLICATE TO THE 
CoNsTITUENCIES OF WesT MonMOoUTH AND MONTROSE, 





PARIS EN VACANCE. 


I SHOULD not, of my own free will, have chosen Paris for a 
short stay at any time within the last two months when it was 
reported the French everywhere were either Dreyfusites or 
Anti-Dreyfusites, and, whether of either party or of none (were 
that possible), all Frenchmen were violently anti-English. Did 
not an old woman at Boulogne throw vitriol over some blameless 
English excursionists? Was it not then highly probable that 
we, a small party of four, might become scape-goats, forced to 
suffer for the crime of our nationality, even though, as regarded 
‘*Vaffaire Dreyfus,’’ we professed no opinion, one way or the 
other, and, apparently, were simply English Gallios ‘‘ caring 
for none of these things’’? Should we be refused at hotels, 
neglected at restaurants, assaulted in the streets? No matter! 
Being compelled to go, we went! And the result? Was there 
nothing but DREYFUs in the air? When we arrived he had not 
yet been pardoned. Was there excitement everywhere? Were 
we, as English, unwelcome? Not a bit of it. Paris was, 
comparatively, empty ; the Summer season was not yet finished ; 
and preparations for the Winter season were being commenced. 
Most of the theatres were closed ; the Opera was open in a shy 
and bashful sort of way, and could not have been doing much 
business. There were plenty of Provincials in Paris: chapeaux 
de forme were not de rigueur: soft hats, ‘‘ billycocks,’’ and 
straws clearly indicated the way the vacation wind was blowing ; 
while any variety in head-gear and tourist suits, by day and 
night, showed the veritable Parisians conspicuous by their 
absence. 

I went by steamer on the Seine, where all the conversation 
was of the coming Exhibition. Wonderful palaces for royalties 
are being erected along the banks, and the show of ‘‘ Old Paris ’”’ 
will evidently be one of the Exposition’s most attractive sights. 





Was there any doubt expressed as to its success? Not a bit, 
The man in the street, the men in the boats, all talked of it; 
and not a single syllable about Dreyrus did I catch at any time 
during the day, except when the shrieking brotherhood of news- 
paper sellers was let loose on the streets at the hours of various 
editions, on which occasions there was just as much noise as 
would have been made about ‘‘ winners,’’ only there was no 
excitement, and consequently rather fewer purchasers than when 
persons of all classes ‘‘ had a bit’’ on some favourite for the 
Grand Prix or any other important race. We, that is two of 
our party, and sometimes the four of us, walked, drove, break- 
fasted and dined at various restaurants, and with the solitary 
exception of an itinerant vendor of papers, who exhibited in 
front of the Café de la Paix a scandalously blasphemous carica- 
ture & propos of DREYFUS (for which artist, publisher, engraver, 
and seller ought all to have been heavily fined and sentenced 
to six months with hard labour in proportion to their responsi- 
bility), we, with eyes wide open and ears on the alert, neither 
saw one single sign, nor heard one single remark, about the 
case which, on the strength of our own newspapers at home, we 
had been led to believe would be the one absorbing topic every- 
where in France and, above all, in Paris. 

At luncheon-time did the Stock Exchange men talk about it? 
Did they allude to it on the Place de la Bourse, which was just 
then about the only crowded spot in Paris? No: they were 
full of stocks and shares and ventures, and of their own and 
everybody else’s business; but where was ‘‘l’affaire Dreyfus”? 
Chose jugée. And yet we were all waiting for the pardon, the 
news of which was not in Paris on Wednesday last. And then 
what happened? Nothing. The world, that is, the Parisian 
world, went on the same as before, as, for the matter of that, 
did every other world. 

At that best of all possible restaurants, NOEL PETERS, where, 
for many years past, when visiting Paris, have we invariably 
dined as frequently as possible, and recommended others to do 
likewise, was aught to be heard of any Dreyfus discussion? 
Not one word. We “‘ did get a-talking’’ about a tourniquet as 
applied to a canard sauvage (an excellent dish, known to most 
of us, no doubt); but this is the only ‘‘ canard’’ we heard of, 
and that, as you see, wasn’t about Dreyrus. This wild duck is 
something to look forward to, as it will not be ready for us 
until November, at which date we have a special appointment 
with the head-waiter chez Noél Peters (when, in fact, we shall 
be nearing la féte de Noél), who undertakes to give us a lecture 
on the subject, illustrated with ‘‘ cuts,’’ and he is to discourse 
learnedly on the proper cooking, saucing, and serving of the 
very wildest duck, when out of its wild state and ‘‘ dressed” 
in a highly civilized manner. 

As the head-waiter pleasantly expatiates on the beauties of 
the bird, we are forcibly struck by the strong resemblance in 
face and in action he bears to a certain popular London medical 
man, who also lectures, but not on so generally an interesting 
theme as the anatomy and proper dissection of a perfectly- 
cooked wild duck. 

We then have a chat with our friend the manager, who looks 
after the comfort of his patrons. To this gentleman we once upon 
a time were especially beholden. Arriving late, when the very 
last two diners were on the point of departing, and when the 
waiters were all sitting down to their well-earned supper,and 
the dame de comptoir was putting on her bonnet, did he not 
himself spread a cloth for us, serve us with a capital dinner 
(when we were half famished after a long journey) at the late 
hour of 10°30 P.M., and himself wait upon us, and see that we 
had everything in the usual comfortable style, and were neither 
hurried nor bustled in the slightest degree? And did not the 
good lady at the receipt of custom undo her bonnet-strings and 
pleasantly encourage us to take our time ? Hec olim meminisse 
juvabit. On the present oceasion we conversationally ‘ drop 
into’’ the Dreyfus affair, and so forth, and so forth; we have 
much more to say about the coming Exposition, and we laugh at 
the utter farce of the ‘‘ Fort Chabrol.’’ : 

Then, with ‘‘ Novembre prochain,—canard sauvage & la presse 
chez Noél’’ engraved on our memory, we bid the courteously 
hospitable manager and his genial head-waiter ‘‘au revoir, 
make our best bow to Madame, and so depart. By the way, the 
above is the only conversation connected with ‘‘la Presse’’ in 
Paris in which the name of DREYFUS did not once appear. 
What a subject for a cartoon was here lost, with the ‘“‘ Dreyfus 
ease ’’ as the Duck sous la Presse ! —* 

‘Tis over now, and all the juice that could be obtained is 
squeezed out. 

It will be as well to inform intending travellers that the 
Grand Hétel is mainly in the hands of workmen, who are 
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scaffolding, singing, whistling, hammering, 
painting, plastering, and so occupying and 
pulling to pieces the court-yard that, 
temporarily, all that was specially charac- 
teristic of ‘‘life at the Grand Hétel’’ has 
utterly vanished. The great salle a 
manger is closed, the salle de lecture is 
only half open, the pavement is up, and 
to enter or exit you have to dodge under 
archways and through small court-yards, 
and walk carefully over planks and put 
yourself to general dusty discomfort, 
which is certainly not worth paying for 
at the Grand Hotel, or any other, tariff. 
(Signed.) ALLER ET RETOUR. 





RULE BRITANNIA, 
Up to Date. 


“Tecan sing a very good second to your ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ ’’—-John Morley.] 


I. 
Jingoes sing. 
WHEN CECIL J. began to run, 
At Heaven’s call, his mammoth Co., 
This was the charter that he won 
As now endorsed by Jingo JOE: 
Rule Britannia! Britannia bosses all! 
Britons never shall sing small. 


No Boer pig-headed shall presume 
Our British maxims to gainsay, 

No haughty over-weening Oom 
Shall bar the roads of Cecit J. 


And soon from Cape to Cairo, lo! 
A reddened map we shall display, 
And Africa shall be a Co. 
Directed by our CECIL J. 
Rule Britannia, &c. 


Il. 
Little-Englanders sing (in a minor key). 


When first on platform HONEST JOHN 
In anti-Jingo wrath arose, 
This was the theme he harped upon, 
And this the burden that he chose : 
Rule Britannia! But in thy thirst for 


pelf, 
Don’t forget to rule thyself. 


Beware of Jingoes! Oh, beware! 
In Chartered Cos. do not invest! 
For principles what should they care 
Who only think of interest ? 


Then, Britain, trust in us, the set 
Whose soul for peace and progress 
yearns ; 
We may be called small prophets, yet 
We guarantee thee safe returns. 
Rule Britannia, &c. 





LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


From Mr. Hurry See-more-than-you 
Buster, M.P. 


DEAR SALISBURY,—Forgive me _ for 
Saying that you don’t seem to have 
caught on to the proper way to behave 
to Kricer. Perhaps you had better 
retire and leave everything to me. I 
should then turn the Transvaal into a 
limited company, and issue the shares at 
a slight premium. I should raise no 
objection to you being on the Board. 
War is- quite unjustifiable. Remember 
this: I, BusTER, say so—KRiGER has 
slapped'our faces, but really it would 








be far better to put up with such trifles 
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Usher (the Court having been much annoyed by the shuffling of feet). ‘‘ WILL YE HOULD YER 
TONGUES UP THERE WITH YER FEET IN THE GALLERY!” 























and give away the interests of the| 


Empire, if we could only “bring him 
out’’ at some favourable moment, when 
the public. would come in for the 
shares. That’s my advice, at all events. 
Ta! Ta! Yours jauntily, 
H. S. PUSTER. 

P.S.—If you are getting fogged, you 

know whom to apply to. 





SOMETHING IN A NAME. 


Archibald (reading paper to Aunt JE- 
MIMA). ‘*The Boers may be expected to 
attack Ladysmith at any moment——’”’ 

Aunt Jemima. Good heavens! ARCHI- 
BALD, in what way can the unfortunate 
lady have incurred their wrath? Attack 
a woman indeed! Well, I always said 
these Boers were unmanly brutes ! 

[ARCHIBALD has to explain. 





TO MARIE, RIDING MY BICYCLE. 


BRAKE, brake, brake 
On my brand-new tyre, MARIE! 
And I would that my tongue could 


utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fishmonger’s boy 
That his tricycle ’s mean and squalid ; 
O well for the butcher lad 
That the tyres of his wheel are solid ! 


And the reckless scorchers scorch 
With hanging purple heads, 

But O for the tube that is busted up 
And the tyre that is cut to shreds. 


Brake, brake, brake— 
Thou hast broken indeed, MARIE, 
And the rounded form of my new Dunlop 
Will never come back to me. 
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‘ 
DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 
Boy (to mounted Patrol). ‘‘ Nick FELLERS YOU ARE, TO TAKE CARE 0° PEOPLE’S PROPERTY ! 
’Erne ’s A BLOKE AS ’AS JES CUT HORF wi’ MY CricKET CaP, AN’ YOU GO HON JES HAS HIF 
NOTHINK ’AD ’APPENED !” 








i = ; | seconds, and the wind was against me, you 
THE LATEST ‘* MOVEMENT.” |know... Yes, ETHEL’S rote ots otha = hang 

Ir was recently stated in a daily paper | putting the weight, I fancy . . . so unsafe, 
that, in place of biking, ‘‘ pedestrian exer-| don’t you think? That American girl put 
cise is the last fashionable craze.’’ The| it on poor Sir CHARLES’ toe yesterday, the 
doctors, it is added, now prescribe running | gouty one, too... Well, Dor, what ’s your 
as the best means of keeping in good con-| form this mornin’?...Oh, Dick says I 
dition, and already of a morning ‘‘ youmay | did my quarter in fifty-nine seconds, but 
see well-known people trotting round the| that horrid MABEL CRAWLEY declares it 
park ’’—on their own feet—for the sake of | was over two minutes!...I beg your 
their health. Mr. Punch, much interested | pardon, but would you be so kind as to 
by this intelligence, set his own Prophetic | lend me your stop-watch? There’s a two- 
Phonograph to work in the neighbourhood | hundred yards match coming off between 
of Hyde Park Corner, which recorded the | Lord HEAVIWAITE and Mr. ALAMODE, and 
following snatches of conversation, spoken | 1’ve promised to time it . . . Oh, my coach 
a month or so hence :— | comes from Stamford Hill—takes me every 
Mornin’, Lady MENNYSTUNNE; goin’ | mornin’, and charges only two guineas a- 
pretty strong, I hope? Tryin’ a sprint or| week! ... No, don’t think he’d take your 
long distance, to-day ?... Oh, only the, girls, Mrs. MipAs, he’s so busy, you know, 


—— 


- » » Oh, thank you so much, Lady Harpvp, 
but I wouldn’t trouble your son for worlds 
.-- No, Sir, you don’t catch me entering 
for your three-legged race. A good 
straightforward sprint, now, I don’t mind; 
but your dashed monkey-trick races ought 
to be forbidden—ought to be forbidden, 
Sir! ... Colonel seems a bit shirty, doesn’t 
he?...Oh, Tom, how could you ask him 
to enter? Didn’t you hear that he ran 
in Lady WIMBLEDON’s obstacle race the 
other day, and got stuck tight in a barrel? 
I believe they had to saw him out at last! 
...’Pon my word, here ’s Lady PAssay at 
it again... Wonderful old woman—fifty 
if she’s a day; wins all the high jumps— 
springs in the heels of her boots! . . . Oh, 
how wicked of you, Mr. SPRITELEIGH!.., 
Fact, I assure you... Goin’ to the Pran- 
TAGENETS’ gymkhana, dear? . . . Probably 
look in for the sack race, if LOUISE sends 
my new'sack home in time. It’s a perfect 
dream—a sort of eau-de-nil foundation 
with a trimming of .*. . Yes, CORDONBLEU 's 
leaving us, I’m sorry to say; the wretch 
declares that he won’t cook underdone 
chops every day . . . Oh, stout’s the thing; 
all the doctors say so. And there’s a 
particular brand I could get for you cheap 
..- Beastly bad form, I call it; always 
touting for orders—gets a commission, 
y'know... Another lap, Mr. MAKEPACE? 
Then I’m going to stop... No, I really 
ean’t run another yard .. . must finish the 
mile? Oh, you’ll kill me, you will, 
indeed! .. . That's Miss FLAMBOYANT, the 
skirt-dancer, trying to get her weight 
down. Stage manager trots her round 
every day, but she’s too gone in the wind 
to do much good... Here, come along, 
MILDRED; we must see the race. I do 
hope the dear Duke will win . . . Well 
run!...Stick to him!...Now you’re 
gaining... Well run! .. . Oh, that odious 
Lord PORTLEA ’S beaten him, and I ’ve lost 
a dozen pairs of gloves! . . . Don’t tell me 
it’s fair—I’m sure that girl with the pink 
parasol got in his way... No, GWENDO- 
LEN, I’m not pleased with you; you might 
have had more tact than to beat your 
elder sister like that, and with Lord 
Cresvs looking on, too! . . . See you here 
to-morrow ?... Yes; about time to clear 
off for lunch now ! 








BEAUTIFUL ‘ SOUP.”’ 
New Words to an Old Tune. 

[“ Sour.” Technical term for prosecuting briefs 
given out to members in the Court List in order of 
seniority. } 

BEAUTIFUL soup, So seldom seen, 

When thou com’st to me, I ween, 

Pleased, indeed, am I then to scoop 

In, soup of the Sessions, beautiful soup, 

Soup of the Sessions, beautiful soup. 


Chorus of Senior Members. 
Beautiful so-oup, 
Beautiful so-oup, 

Soup of the Sessions, 
Beautiful, beautiful soup. 


Beautiful soup, I’m pleased to see 

My witnesses are more than three, 

A double fee I’1l get for this group, 

Oh ! soup of the Sessions, beautiful soup, 
Soup of the Sessions, beautiful soup. 


Chorus, bouche fermée, of those who have 
not been reached. 


Beautiful so-oup, 





Beautiful so-oup, etc. 











hundred — just did it in forty-seven) but if you’d let my boy JACK help them 














